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TOR  THE  EUTERFEIAD. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 


GREEK  MUSIC. 

The  first  mentioned  in  Grecian  history  is  that  of 
tdei  daetyli,  after  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  which  con 
si<tcd  of  a  clashing  of  swords  ;  and  here  amongst  the 
records  of  polytheism,  we  find  Minerva  the  firit  who 
taught  the  use  of  the  'trumpet,  and  also  she  is  meij- 
lioned  -as  being  the  inventress  of  the  lute.  Mercury 
is  represented  with  a  lyre,  and  was  said  to  be  a  won¬ 
derful  musician.  Apollo  led  the  senses  captive  by  the 
melodious  sounds  of  his  lyre,  and  was  styled  the  God 
of  music.  Pan  excelled  on  the  flute.  The  Pythian 
Games,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Greci.an^hi8tory, 
were  celebrated  only  onae  in  eight  or  nin^yj 
hut  we  find  music  in  a  particular  manner,  one. 
subjects  of  contention  in  those  games.  At  Dc^ , 
there  were  many  players  upon  mtftcal  i  Aruments ; 
to  these  were  joined  chorusses  of  yottths  jniidens ; 

nnd  we  are  assured  by  several  learned  writers,  that 
the  muses  themselves  were  originall^only  singer.s  and 
musicians,  serving  in  the  J^toles  of  th||^^yptian 
Gods.  • 

The  history  of  the  first  poets  and  mnsicinnMS  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  cloud  of  fable  ;  but  yet  there  arc  histor¬ 
ical  facts  which  have  lived  through  ages,  and  which 
remain  entire  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks  of  time.  The 
records  of  festivals,  of  those  heroes,  or  those  inventors 
of  the  arts,  which  ranked  them  as  Gods  amongst  the 
ignorant,  have,  by  various  ancient  writers  been  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  us,  and  aflbrd  to  the  investigating  mind 
of  study,  some  certain  rules,  whereby  we  are  enabled 
j  to  guess  at  the  progress'  of  music  from  its  rude  and 
uncultivated  state. 

A  learned  dignitary  of  tlib  church  who  has  written' 
much  on  the  progressive  arts,  by  no  means  regards 
the  celebrated  Orpheus  as  a  fabulous  personage,  he 
ranks  him  only  as  one  of  the  first  cultivaton  of  music 


and  poetry,  and  Sir  I.«aac  Newton  traces  cv?n  the 
family  of  Orpheus  through  several  generations  ;  Plu¬ 
tarch  expressly  says,  that  before  his  time  no  other 
music  was  known  but  the  flute,  and  a  few  airs  neces¬ 
sary  for  that  instrument,  and  observes  that  he  totally 
abstained  from  alt  animal  food.  Homer  in  his  admir¬ 
able  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  often  mentions  the 
poets  and  musicians  who  were  the  bards  of  Greece, 
he  speaks  of  music  with  rapture  in  innumerable  pas¬ 
sages  both  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Death  was  the 
only  Oo<l,  according  to  Homer  who  could  not  be 
moved  by  music,  and  before  whom  no  hymns  were 
sung.  The  trumpet  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  a  sim¬ 
ile,  yet  it  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  the  war  of 
Troy,  as  a  musical  instrument  belonging  to  war.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Potter  says,  that  before  the  invention  of  tnim- 
peti  the  signal  of  battle  was  given  by  lighted  torches, 
to  which  succeeded  the  conch  shell  which  in  savage 
nations  to  this  time  has  been  used  for  trumpets.  But 
there  is  not  a  public  feast  celebrated  by  Homer  wdtfa- 
out  music  and  a  band.  The  Gods  are  represent¬ 
ed  with  Apollo  tuning  a  lyre,  and  the  listening  muses 
returning  the  sliver  sound.  And  the  use  of  music  so 
often  recurs  in  private  life  by  Homer,  that  we  may 
be  justly  led  to  imagine  it  had  attained  to  some  degree 
of  perfection  even  in  his  days.  All  his  heroes  are  mu¬ 
sical,  so  are  his  divinities.  Amongst  the  bards,  Ho¬ 
mer  particularly  celebrates  Remius  and  preserves  his 
fame,' spying  he  was  pressed  into  tlie  service  of  Pene¬ 
lope.  'f 

.  To  be  continued. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  STRADELLA. 

Alessaydro  Stradei.la,  of  Naples,  was  not  only 
an  excellent  composer,  but  also  eminent  as  a  perform¬ 
er  on  the  violin  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  qualifica¬ 
tions,  posmssed  a  fine  voice,  and  an  exquisite  taste 
in  singing.^  His  com|)ositions,  which  are  all  vocal, 
are  perhaps  superior  to  any  that  were  produced  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  witli  the  single  exception  of 
the  works  of  Carissimi  .*  and,  perhaps,  had  he  en¬ 
joyed  equal  longevity,  he  might  have  rivalled  even 
that  wonderful  musician.  Stradella,  probably  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life,  having  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  tdents,  was  employed  by  a  noble 
Venetian  to  teach  a  young  lady,  of  a  noble  Roman 
family,  named  Hortenna,  to  sing.  Hortensia,  on 
whom  nature  had  bestowed  a  beautiful  person,  and  an 
exquisite  voice,  notwithstanding  her  illustrious  birth, 
having  been  seduced  from  her  friends,  had  submitted 
to  live  with  this  Venetian  in  a  criminal  manner. 

Her  delight  in  music,  and  admiration  of  the  takhts 
of  her  instructor,  soon  gave  birth  to  a  passion  of  a 


diiTertnl  kind  ;  and,  like  Heloisa,  she  found  tliat  tho' 
at  first 

“  Guiltless  she  gaz’d,  and  listen'd  while  be  sung, 

“  While  science  flow’d  seraphic  from  his  tongue  j 
From  lips  like  his  the  precepts  too  much  prove. 
They  music  taught — but  more,  alas  !  to  love  1” 

By  frequent  access,  Hortensia  and  her  master  b<M 
came  mutually  enamoured  of  each  other.  Before 
their  attachment  was  discovered,  they  agreed  to  quit 
Venice  together,  and  fly  to  Naples.  After  travelling 
in  the  raoxt  secret  manner,  they  arrived  at  Rome  in 
their  Way  to  that  city.  The  Venetian  seducer,  en¬ 
raged  at  their  escape,  determined  to  satiate  his  re¬ 
venge  in  having  them  assassinated,  in  whatever  pari 
of  the  world  they  could  be  found  ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  engaged  two  desperate  ruflians,  by  a  large  sum 
of  ready  money,  and  a  promise  of  a  still  greater  re¬ 
ward,  when  the  work  should  be  accomplished.  The 
assassins  proceeded  directly  to  Naples,  the  place  of 
Stradella’s  nativity,  supposing  that  he  would  natiwally 
return  thither  for  an  asylum,  in  preference  to  any  oth¬ 
er  part  of  Italy.  After  many  fruitless  researches  in 
that  city,  they  were  at  length  informed,  that  Stradel¬ 
la  and  the  lady  resided  at  Rome,  where  she  was  re¬ 
garded  as  his  wife. 

Of  this  they  conveyed  intelligence  to  their  employ¬ 
er,  assuring  him  of  their  determination  to  go  through 
with  the  business  they  hud  undertaken,  provided  he  • 
would  procure  them  letters  of  recommendation  to  tlie 
Venetian  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  grant  them  an 
asylum  as  soon  as  the  deed  should  be  perpetrated. 
After  vi'hiting  at  Naples  for  the  necessary  letters  and 
instructions,  they  proceedes^  to  Rome,  where,  such 
was  the  celebrity  of  Stradella,  that  they  very  shortly 
discovered  his  residence. 

But  hearing  that  he  was  soon  to  conduct  an  orato¬ 
rio  of  his  own  composition,  in  the  chuKh  of  SL  Jolui 
Lateran,  in  which  he  was  not  only  to  play,  but  to 
sing  the  principal  part  t  and  as  this  performance  was 
to  begin  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  they  determi¬ 
ned  to  avail  themselves  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
when  he  and  his  mistress  should  return  home. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  church,  the  oratorio  was  be¬ 
gun,  and  the  excellence  of  the  music  and  its  perfor¬ 
mance,  joined  to  the  rapture  that  was  expressed  by 
the  whole  congregation,  made  an  impression,  and 
softened  the  rocky  hearts  even  of  these  human  sava¬ 
ges,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  incline  them  to  relent, 
and  to  spare  the  life  of  a  man,  whose  genius  and  abil¬ 
ities  were  the  delight  of  all  Italy.  Here  We  have  an 
instance  of  the  mtraetdous  powers  of  modem  music, 
superior  to  any  that  could  be  well  authenticated  of 
the  ancient  t  and  which  may  fairly  lead  os  to  con- 
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•lude,  that  the  Aibnlous  stories  of  Orpheus,  .\inphion, 
&c.  were  but  exaggerations  of  matters  of  fact,  well 
known  in  those  dujrs,  but  which  hare  not  descended 
to  posterity. 

Botli  these  assnesins  being  equally  affected  by  the 
performance,  and  alike  inclined  to  mercy,  accosted 
him  in  the  street,  wh^  he  quitted  the  church.  After 
complimenting  him  on  his  oratorio,  they  confessed  the 
business  on  which  tiity  had  been  sent  by  the  Vene¬ 
tian  nobleman,  who:^  mistress  he  had  taken  away  : 
adding,  that  «'harme<V^  by  his  music,  they  had  aban¬ 
doned  their  purpose,  ahd  determined  to  relinqui^" 
the  rest  of  the  reward  that  had  been  promised  them  ; 
and  to  tell  their  employer,  thsK^tradelia  his  mis¬ 
tress  had  quitted  Rome,  the  nighriidbfe  their  arrival 
in  that  city. 

After  tliis  providential  escape,  the  lovetrs  set  out 
that  very  night  for  Turin,  as  a  place  most  remote  from 
tlieir  implacable  enemy  and  his  emi.ssuries.  And  the 
assassins,  returning  to  Venice,  told  tlie  enraged  Ven¬ 
etian,  that  Utey  had  traced  the  fugitives  to  Turin, 
where  the  laws  being  not  only  more  severe,  but  tlie 
difficulty  of  escaping  so  much  greater,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Italy,  on  account  of  the  garrison,  they 
should  decline  any  further  concern  in  the  business. 
This  intelligence  did  not,  however,  incline  the  exas¬ 
perated  nobleman  to  relinquish  his  purpose,  but  rath¬ 
er  stimulated  him  to  new  attempts.  He  therefore  en¬ 
gaged  two  other  assassins  in  his  service,  procuring  for 
them  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  .\bbe  d’Es- 
trade,  at  that  time  the  French  ambassador  at  Venice, 
addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  Villars,  ambassador  from 
France  to  Turin.  The  Abbe  d’Estrade  requesting, 
at  the  desire  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  protection 
for  two  merchants,  who  intended  to  rt^side  some  time 
in  that  city,  which  being  delivered  by  these  new  as¬ 
sassins,  they  paid  their  court  regularly  to  tl>c  ambas¬ 
sador,  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  undertaking  with  safety. 

The  Duchess  of  Savoy,  at  that  time  regent,  having 
been  informed  of  the  sudden  flight  of  Stradella  and 
llortensia  from  Rome,  and  of  their  arrival  at  Turin  ; 
end  knowing  the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  vin¬ 
dictive  spirit  of  their  enemy,  placed  the  lady  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  and  retained  Stradella  in  her  palace,  as  her  Ma¬ 
estro  di  Capella. 

In  a  situation  apparently  so  secure,  Stradella’s  fears 
for  his  safety  began  to  abate  ;  till  one  day,  at  six  o’¬ 
clock  in  the  evening,  as  he  wa.s  walking  for  the  air  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  city,  he  was  attacked  by  two  nif- 
fians,  who  each  gave  him  a  stab  in  tlie  breast  with  a 
dagger,  and  immediately  escajicd  to  the  house  of  the 
French  ambassador,  as  to  a  sanctuary. 

The  assault  having  been  witnessed  by  numbers  of 
people,  who  were  walking  in  the  same  place,  occa¬ 
sioned  such  an  uproar  in  the  city,  that  the  news  soon 
reached  the  Duchess,  who  iostaiitly  ordered  the  gates 
to  be  shut,  and  the  assassins  to  be  demanded  of  the 
French  ambassador  ;  but  he,  insisted  on  tlic  privileges 
granted  to  men  of  his  function  by  the  law  of  nations, 
refused  to  give  them  up. 

This  transaction,  h  iwevcr,  made  a  great  noise  all 
over  Italy  ;  and  M.  de  Villars,  wrote  immediately  to 
the  Abbe  d’F.strade,  to  know  the  reason  of  the  attack 
upon  Stradella,  by  the  two  men  whom  he  had  recom- 
Mc&d«d  ;  aud  was  iaforoied  by  the  Abbe;  that  be  bad 


been  surprised  into  a  recommendation  of  these  assas¬ 
sins,  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Venetian 
nobility. 

In  the  mean  while  Stradella’s  wounds,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous,  proved  not  to  be  mortal  ;  and  the 
Marquis  de  Villars  having  been  informed  by  the  sur¬ 
geons  that  he  would  recover,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
further  dispute  about  the  privileges  of  the  corpa  diplo- 
malique^  suffered  the  assassins  to  esca|)e.  But,  so 
invincible  was  the  implacability  of  the  enraged  Vene- 
|i^i,  that  never  relinquishing  his  purpose,  he  continu¬ 
ed  to  maintain  spies  at  Turin,  to  watch  the  motions 
of  Stradella.  A  year  having  elapsed  after  the  cure  of 
his  wounds,  he  fancied  himself  secure  from  any  furth¬ 
er  attempts  upon  his  life.  The  Duchess  Regent,  in¬ 
teresting  herself  in  the  happiness  of  two  persons,  who 
had  suffered  so  much,  and  who  seemed  bom  for  each 
other,  had  the  ceremony  of  their  marriage  performed 
in  her  own  palace.  After  which,  Stradella  being  in¬ 
vited  to  Genoa,  to  compose  an  opera  for  that  city, 
went  thither  with  his  wife,  determining  to  return  to 
Turin  during  the  carnival  ;  but  the  Venetian,  being 
informed  of  this  change  of  residence,  sent  assassins 
after  them,  who  rashed  into  their  chamber  ea  rly  one 
morning,  and  stabbed  them  both  to  the  heart.  The 
murderers  having  secured  a  bark  which  lay  in  the 
port,by  instantly  retreating  to  it,  escaped  from  justice, 
and  were  never  afterwards  beard  of. 

DESCRIPTIOxN  OF  THE  ORGAN. 

The  Choir  Organ  (vulgarly  called  the  Chair  Organ) 
usually  consists  of  the  following  Stops,  viz. 

The  Slopt  Diapaarna,  (1)  which  for  want  of  an 
Open  Diapason  to  draw  with  it  (the  Boss  pipes  of 
which  are  too  large  and  powerful  for  a  Choir  Organ) 
may  be  joined  with  ^ 

The  Dulciarut^  (2)  which  though  the  Vipes  are  al¬ 
so  open,  and  in  unison  with  it,  is  yet  much  smaller 
and  softer  than  the  Open  Diapason ;  it  is  however 
seldom  carried  down  lower  than  Gamut.  This  Stop 
(as  it’s  name  implies)  has  a  peculiar  sweetness  of 
tone,  and  may  be  used  quite  alone. 

The  Principal,  (3)  with  the  two  preceding  Stops, 
makes  the  proper  .4ccorapaniment  in  full  Services, 
where  the  Sides  sing  alternately,  and  not  together 
(when  the  F ull  Organ  should  be  used)  or  during  the  { 
Chanting  on  week  days,  to  which  may  also  be  added  | 
(especially  if  there  be  no  Dulciana) 

The  Flute,  (4)  of  which  the  Pipes  areSktopt,  and 
in  unison  with  the  Principal,  but  softer.  This  is  also 
frequently  used  alone,  (as  an  imitation  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Flute  or  Flageolet)  but  is  more  properly  joined 
with  the  Diapason,  which  Two  Stops  (with  the  Dul¬ 
ciana  at  pleasure)  are  the  proper  accompaniments  in  < 
Solo  or  Verse  parts  of  Anthems,  the  principal  being 
too  loud  for  that  purpose,  except  where  the  V oices 
are  inisteady,  and  require  to  be  led. 

I'he  Twelfth  (5)  and  Fifteenth  (6)  may  be  added 
to  the  foregoing  Stops  to  accompany  the  Chants  on  a 
Sunday,  and  in  full  Services  (except  when  the  two 
sides  sing  together")  when  the  Congregation  is  large, 
or  the  Singers  numerous  ;  and  also  in  Parish  Churcli- 
es  in  some  of  the  middle  Verses  of  a  plain  Psalm  tune 
by  way  of  relief;  to  which,  and  for  the  same  Purpos¬ 
es,  may  occa«ioaaUy  be  added. 


The  Baaaoon,  (7)  which  is  in  unison  with  the  Dia. 
pason  aid  Dulciana,  with  which  only  it  must  be  join-* 
ed,  when  used  as  a  fancy  Stop  in  Voluntaries. 

Some  Organs  have  a  Vox  Humane,  or  Cremona, 
or  Cronhorn,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  instead  of  a 
Bassooi,  which  Stops  should  only  be  used  with  the 
Diapassns,  (with  which  they  arc  also  in  unison)  and 
not  in  tie  full  Choir  Organ,  as  the  Bassoon  may  ;  the 
Bass  of  the  other  two  being  very  rough  and  disagree¬ 
able. 

The  only  Part  of  tlie  Organ  remaining  to  be  de¬ 
scribed,  is  the  Swell,  the  usual  Stops  in  which  are 

The  two  Dtapaaona,  (1,  2)  which  when  used  alone 
produce  much  tlie  same  effect  us  the  Dulciana  in  the 
Choir  Organ  ;  they  are  therefore  generally  joined  at 
least  with 

The  Principal,  (3)  The  most  beautiful  Stops  how¬ 
ever  ia  tlie  Swell  are 

The  Hautboy,  (4)  and  Trumpet  (5)  which  being 
in  unison  together,  may  be  used  either  singly  or  both 
together,  but  always  with  the  diapasons.  To  the 
whole  of  which  may  be  added 

The  Comet,  (6)  which  altogether  makes  what  is 
called  the  Full  Swell. 

The  Swell  is  frequently  used  in  acconipanying 
Voices  instead  of  the  Treble  of  the  Choir  Organ,  for 
which  it  may  be  sometimes  more  convenient,  as  the 
Sound  may  be  increased  or  diminished  so  as  to  ac¬ 
commodate  such  Voices  as  may  require  such  assist¬ 
ance  ;  but  it’s  principal  use  is  in  Voluntaries,  giving 
out  Psalm  Tunes,  &c. 

TO  BE  C05TI1I0ED. 

MUSICAL  QUERIES— ConeWsrf. 

24.  Admitting,also,  modem  musicians  to  be  refined- 
ly  conversant  in  feeling,  how  happens  it  that  when 
they  compose  airs,  professing  to  convey  the.  well 
known  passions,  they  generally  appear,  to  unlearned 
people,  to  fail ;  and  that  their  compositions  seem  not 
to  be  regulated  by  that  connexion  between  sentiment 
and  sound  which  exists  in  old  airs  ? 

25.  If  it  be  said  tliat  the  modem  differ  from  the  old 
airs  onlv  in  the  expression  being  more  perfect,  and 
conve/lB  in  company  with  more  refinements,  in  short, 
that  they  are  perfect,  and  the  old  airs  imperfect,  I 
asl^whether  it  would  seem  so  from  the  following  con- 
sid^tion^  and,  if  it  does  not,  whether  it  ran  be 
shewn  by^ny  otli^r  course  of  reasoning  ? 

26.  If  the  old  airs  are  deficient  in  their  connexion 
with,  and  conveyance  of  passion  and  feeling,  must  it 
not  be  in  one  of  these  two  ways— either  that  they  give 
the  expression  to*  strongly,  or  too  weakly,  that  they 
are  rude^a  weak,  cario^urish  or  insufficient  I 

27.  IfwP  first  and  inH  probable  side  of  the  alter- 
natiV#  be  taken,  if  the  old  airs,  like  the  old  poetry, 
are  affihned  to  deal  in  strong  images,  violent  passions, 
and  unpolished  language,  if  they  be  more  artless, 
straight  forward,  and  coarse  than  modem  airs  ;  if  their 
fault  be  over-expression,  I  ask,  in  what  particulars 
this  over-expression  can  be  shewn 

28.  As  the  old  airs  extend  themselves  higher  or 
lower  in  the'  musical  scale,  do  the  emphatic  passages 
require  a  more  unnatural  empba.sis  ;  are  the  shakes 
more  violent  and  continuous,  the  holds  longer,  the 
cadences  mure  obtrasive  ;  the  shortened  notes  more 
tripsomely  tipped  over  than  in  the  modern  airs  i 

29.  Iftlieybenot  more,  are  they  not  less  coarse 
in  thes  j  particulars ;  and  leaving  out  compass,  cm* 
phiuis,  shakes,  holds,  cadences,  and  tippings,  in  what 
particulars  are  they  more  coarse  ? 

30.  Taking  the  otiier  side  of  the  alternative  ;  if  it  be 
said  that  the  old  airs  are  deficient  in  force  and  com- 
pleteucM  of  expre  scion,  1  wk)  bow  then  docc  it  bap- 


! 


N 
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n«n  that  unlearned  people  are  more  affected  bjr  sounds  price  of  fashion  ?  And  has  not  this  craving  for  varie-  ^ 

which  do  not  fullj  express  a  well  known  passion  than  ty  and  effect  given  birth  to  a  secondary  imperfect  spe- 

bv  those  which  do.  this  being  an  effect  without  a  suf-  cies  of  expressive  music,  in  which  wntinient  is  en-  MI’SIPAf  IX  TKI  I  iriFN^PFR 

ficient  cause  failing  to  produce  its  effect  ?  deavoured  to  be  excited  by  the  imitation  of  tnfling  MIMLAL  li\  1  bLI.KsKIVCb  ♦  ^ 

ir  1...  *1.0  oM  oir.  mvwliire  feelinr  circumstances,  such  as  the  whistling  of  birds,  the  gal-  - - — - - - 

l«ppi„,ofho^,  .hedroppinsof  rA,  «o.  .h„.,in.  BOSTO-V,  SATURDAY,  M.ir  .3,  IHW. 
’,"„«d.nt.o  p™.l,.e*  the  effect,  .hou,h  »».  «.  ec».  j^uei.ff  peerfue.  «0,«  then  .p  ptte,  d..K|p.,J  of 

pletely  a«  if  it  had  tho^  additional  re  memen  or  n  i  *k  a  r>  present  ntrmber^  contain  much  in^enuity^  and  are  in- 

which  a  modem  reader  involuntanly  makes  allow-  40.  fmalJy;  though  the  modern  ‘^^Ud  inlangn^^t  precut  a,xd  ilo,tJhatth,y  farra 

ance,  I  ask,  whether  by  this  it  is  meanv  to  be  .aid,  be  comfwsed  in  utter  contempt  of  any  theory,  is  ,t  not  af^retable  contratt  ^th  the  ragut  i^nnsr  m  wAicA 


MrSICAL  IN  rbUelGENCER. 
BOSTO^%  SATURDAY^  MAY  13,  1820. 
The  Mtuieal  Queritt  as  contained  in  the  last  and 


aiior,  I  BO*,  — ■  -  *  ;  ~  I  ,  ~  .  *!.»♦  an  agreeable  contrast  intn  the  rogue  manner  tn  tetiieti 

that  modem  musician  s  are  better  judi^s  of  the  actual  strange  hat  the  foregoing  remarks,  •«  !«  auesUons  relating  to  musical  expression  are  generally 

refinement,  or  the  teeliogs  and  passions  than  their  more  or  less  of  them,  are  admitted  by  ^t  wnters  on  ^  The  natureofmusiLlexpresHon  isasub- 

fcearers  are  ?  music  ;  for  instance,  by  Dr.  Burney  Roiwseau  mid  ofdiscJsion,  and,  ^certain  respects, 

32,  If  they  explain  them«clves  as  only  professing  Jackson  of  Exeter  ;  and  d^s  not  appears  tnrolred  in  much  mystery.  If  the  theory  of 

to  refine  music  to  the  expression  of  those  refinements  throw  a  discredit  upon  modem  musmians,  par^^^^^  ascertained,  U  u>ould  probably  throio 

of  feeling  which  are  common  to  this  age,  I  ask,  why  when  it  is  considered  that  those  composers  who  have  ^  Constitution  in  general. 

this  additional  refined  music  h  not  commonly  under-  most  regardless  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  ** _ s 


33.  If  it  be  said  that  these  refinements  are,  in 
themselves,  too  delicate  and  evanescent  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  when  translated  into  music,  without  some  pre- 


MUSICAL  WONDER. 


stood,  as  the  ruder  music  was  in  a  mder  age,  if  its  foregoing  qtieries  are  foun^ded,  do  not  appear  to  have  v  bostox  theatre. 

relations  to  the  things  to  be  expressed  by  it  is  the  invented  any  other,  but  have  gone  on  without  any  ABYDO« 

pame  essenUally  in  principle  as  that  of  the  early  mu-  ostensible  views  of  musical  expression  at  aU  ?  '  "  '  r.  wr  adiuu.. 

gjg  >  1-  r  j  —Blackwood.  This  splendid  spectacle  of  show,  beauty  and  mag- 

33.  If  it  be  said  that  these  refinements  are,  in  ^  ^  ~  nificence,  has  been  successfully  repeated  to  fashion- 

themselves,  too  delicate  and  evanescent  to  be  under-  MUSICAL  WONDER.  able  audiences.  Its  developement  strongly  evinces 

stood,  when  translated  into  music,  without  some  pre-  There  is  now  exhibiting,  at  W'ashington-Hall,  in  the  ablest  illustrations  of  poesy  and  stage  effect.  The 
paratory  stud^,  I  ask  how  these  delicate  and  almost  ^ity,  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  music-  frequent  adherence  of  the  author  to  his  sublime  orie- 
str^ger  and  more  palpable  part  of  the  passion,  which  ^  **  “  harmonic  instmment,  for  rather  inal,pourtray8  a  taste  highly  cultivated  m  the  histnon- 

must,  of  course,  be  included  in  the  air,  that  unlearn-  machine)  combining  the  tones,  characteristics,  and  ic  art.  Its  scenic  splendour  excels  every  V»ii^  here- 
ed  lovers  of  music  can  no  longer  recognize  it,  nor  powers  of  nearly  all  the  various  instruments  with  tofore  exhibited,  on  our  boards,  and  in  justice  to  Mr. 

mon  witVthe  ol^aS  on  a'^shluar’  1^11^5'?"®  «cquainted-from  the  soft  breathings  Worrall,  eclipses  all  his  former  efforts,  every  praise 

v  j  .1.  .  •  .  t.  ..  of  the  .fiolian  harp,  to  the  swelling  majesty  of  the  or-  which  magical  delusion  is  calculated  to  inspire,  should 

34.  If  It  be  replied  that,  impalpable  as  they  are,  ,  .  .  ...  .  .  . 

they  yet  have  this  effect,  I  demand  how,  then,  it  hap-  K®"  =  •’'***  warbling  of  the  canary  bird,  to  be  bestowed  upon  this  ingenious  artist,,  who  has  m 

pens  that,  when  an  old  air  is  re-set,  ornamented,  im-  the  hoarse  trumpet's  inspiring  clangour  ;  from  the  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  combined  elegance 
proved,  and  refined,  by  a  modern  composer,  an  nn-  mellow,'  liquid  notes  of  the  musical  glasses,  to  the  as-  with  grace  and  magnificence.. 

anied  ear  can  easily  distinguis.i  and  seperate  the  j^ynding  “  thunder-drum  of  heaven.”  Its  music,  however,  illy  comports  with  the  beauty 

more  strongly  expressive  parts  of  the  old  air  from  the  **  ,  ’  ♦  j 

modem,  and  to  him  unintelligible  refinements,  when  **  contains  twenty-eight  different  kinds  of  nmsicat  of  this  superb  spectacle..  Mr.  Kelly  has  in  many  fois- 
he  cannot  do  this  with  an  air  wholly  modem,  which  instraments  which  may  be  played  all  at  once,  separ-  mer  instances,  produced  several  pleasing  and  tasteful 
professes^to  include  the  strong  expression  with  the  ately,  or  any  number  of  them  combined.  It  may  specimens  of  genius,  in  his  musical  peices  for  the  stage, 

combine  at  the  same  time  the  music  of  a  full  church  his  talents  in  the  present  case  seem  not  to  have  been 

35.  As  it  is  alumys  possible  that  musicians,  how-  organ,  a  grand  orchestra,  a  martial  band, and  the  lEo-  alive  either  to  the  subiect  or  its  effects.  Its  announce- 

as  to  the  actual  soiimes  and  caiwes  of  their  pleanire,is  !  '*  contains  twenty-five  flageolets,  twenty-  ment  has  been  received  with  reiterated  peals  of  ap- 

it  probable  or  not  from  the  following  considerations,  five  imitations  of  birds,  twenty-five  clarionets,  four  plunse,  and  the  loud  acclamations  of  rapture  at  each 
that  professors  and  connoisseurs  are  more  likely  to  be  bugles,  twenty-five  trumpets,  eight  French  boms  repre.«entalion,  fully  testifies^  the  public  expression  of 

bassoons,  ten  serpents,  twenty-eight  flutes,  Us  merits. 

^  twenty-eight  fifes,  tliirty-seven  strings  on  violin  and  TT 

.36.  As  it  is  known  and  avowed  that  the  style  of  Wo  i.  '  •  '“IcnUs  giving  a  lew  Concerts  at 

music  now  prevailing  had  its  origin  with  the  Italians,  ’  T’  “^P'pes,  Philadelphia.  It  is  fervently  hoped,  this  lady  will  be 

and  has  been  modified  by  the  Germans,  two  nations  Unim,  sn^  drum,  cymbals,  harmonica,  twenty-  another  excursion  into  New-England, 

notorious  for  their  overcharged  expression  and  deline-  five  music  glasses,  arc.  &c.  The  whole  included  in  u  l  .  .  .  ...  ..... 

..ion  of  .hn  p».i«„.,  bolh  in  .heir  Ji.nrn.nm  «.d  el»-  ,|,i,  „.,.,tin.,  and  pUjnd  b,  n..„  •PP'~..«ed  bj  >1» 


where  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Italians  every  where,  and  .  11  h« 

the  Germans  in  their  drama  and  romances  ;  and  as  it  ®  smaJ  y. 
is  likewise  known  that  composers  in  this  country  com-  This  superlat 


where  her  talents  are  so  eminently  appreciated  by  the 
lovers  of  tasteful  melodv.  , 


is  likewise  known  that  composers  in  this  country  com-  This  superlatively  elegant  and  splendid  machine  A  grand  Oratorio  was  perfoimed  at  Drury  Lane 
pose  chiefly  for  the  stage,  is  it  not  probable  that  all  is  denominated,  by  the  ingenious  inventor, -4polfmo  ;  Theatre  in  .March  last ;  at  which,  two  hundred  of  the 

lfTfa‘ira^iId‘^L‘^tT;Joifs\*^d^^  that  posterity  will  know  it  by  most  eminent  professional  genUemen  agisted.  The 

Hot  from  the  intonations  of  nature  but  from  those  of  AppeIte.tion  that  will  include  the  name  of  this  ctmeeniration  of  talents  on  such  occasions,  redounds 

the  stage,  and  of  the  worst  part  of  the  stage,  which  are  .self-taught  artist,  and  thus  render  it  a  monument  of  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  profession. 

Ihemselves  mawkish  corruptions  of  nature,  through  j,;,  well-earned  fame.  For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Plimp-  - - 

_ 1  _A_  A? _ _ _ -  -  *  A  I*.  _ aL  _  ^  A__ 


the  varnish  and  affectation  of  which,  scarcely  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  their  parent  is  now  to  be  recognized  ? 


ton  has  laboured  on  this  machine,  continually  oppos- 


A  report  is  current  that  the  Managers  of  the  Theatre 


re  01  tneir  parent  IS  now  to  be  recognized  f  have  been  induced  to  make  propositions  to  Mr  Wal- 

ed  and  discouraged,  (as  are  almost  all  the  efforts  of  . 

f.v'* S'-"") bj p-j».iice, b, .»d,  .b.,.  •AP'r'" r 


ists  a  considerable  secondary  description  of  pleasure,  ^  a..u, 

HriMijg  from  what  is  c<iJl^d  harniony,"  or  diffftimt  want  of  that  which  can  silence  both— 

tones  according  with  each  other,  is  it  not  probable  money.  He  has  at  length  brought  it  to  perfection : 


vious  to  his  departure,  bhould  they  succeed,  the  lov¬ 
ers  of  the  drama  will  be  gratified  in  witnessing  once 


that  men  who  are  conversant  in  all  the  known  varie-  and  it  is  the  duty  of  his  countrymen  to  reward  him  °*^**“"  inimitable  actor,  who, 

tie.s  of  chords,  and  employed  in  the  search  for  new  tronaee _ Lit  Cabinet  understand,  will  be  ably  supported  by  the  talents 

ones,  will  be  enclined  to  give  this  part  of  nuific  an  ^  ^  . .  fT'  .  of  Mr.,DcrF,  Mrs.  Duff,  and  Mr.  F.  Brow.x.  Such 

attention  too  exclusive  ?  Apolltna.—'-'-  If  you  wish  to  enjoy  the  sweetest  mu-  \  j  .  u  j.  .  ..^ 


38.  Is  it  not,  further,  probable,  that  those  who  are  the  animated  Mary  H-, 

accustomed  to.develope  and  extend  the  capabilities  of  o“  t*®'  return  last  evening,  from  Washmgton-Hall,— 
the  human  voice,  and  of  musical  instruments,  will  be  “  go  and  see  that  elegant  Apollino.'^  “  Hear  it  you 
inclined  to  be  much  more  pleased  with  mere  victo-  ^ean,  replied  her  father.  No,  Sir,  I  mean 

nes  over  ditnculties,  than  men  who  do  not  understand  •**••*  i.  .  •  i  n  jw  •*  „ 

the  mechanism  of  music  I  '*  equalled  by  its  sweetness.” 


an  arrangement  reflects  much  credit  on  the  liberality 
of  the  Managers  for  their  endeavors  to  gratify  the  pub- 
lick,  we  doubt  not  of  their  being  amply  .reiunirerated 
for  their  promptness  and  willingness  to  accede  to  the 
general  wish. 


the  melanism  of  musreV  - 

39.  In  short,  is  not  modem  music  made  more  a  accompanied  Mary,  On  Monday  Evening  Uie  Popular  Melodrame,  of 

trade  than  ancient  music  was  ;  and,  therefore  liable  instantly  repKed — ”  That’s  exactly  the  caae  with  A  The  Jew  of  Lwhee,  on  the  heart  of  a  Father,  with  a 
to  be  injured  by  the  necessity  of  yariety,  and  ^e  ca-  PoU  /  knov,”—Jb,  t  arce,  as  will  be  expressed  in  the  £ille  of  the  Day. 


/ 
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THE  BOUflUET. 

Here jtov'rs  unpumber'd  their  colors  unite^ 

Some  pink^  and  some  purple, some  blue  and  some  vki/e, 
Some  damask,  some  yellou;,  some  preen  and  some  red. 
Their  fraprance  edternate  diffusitely  shed. 

FROM  THE  AIRS  OF  PALESTIHE. 

RELIGION. 

In  what  rich  harraonj,  what  polished  lajs 
l^hould  man  atldress  thy  throne,  w:hen  Nature  poys 
Her  wild,  her  tuneful  tribute  to  the  sky ; 

Yes,  Lord,  she  sinqs  thee,  but  she  knows  not  why. 
The  fountain’s  push,  the  long  resounding  sliore. 
The  zephyr’s  whi«per,  and  the  tempest’s  roar, 

‘  The  rustling  leaf,  in  autumn’s  fading  woods, 

The  wintry  storm,  the  rush  of  vernal  floo<U, 

The  summer  how-er,  by  cooling  breezes  fann’d, 

The  torrent’s  fall,  hy  dancing  rainbows  spann’d,  • 
The  streamlet,  gurgling  through  its  rocky  glen. 
The  long  grass,  sighing  o’er  the  graves  of  men. 

The  birds  that  crest  yon  dew-bespangled  tree. 
Shakes  his  bright  |)Iumes,  and  trills  his  descant  free. 
The  scorching  bolt,  that  from  thine  armoury  hurl’d. 
Rums  its  red  path,  and  cleaves  a  shrinking  world  ; 
All  tliese  are  rousick  to  Religion’s  ear : — 

Musick,  thy  hand  awakes,  for  mun  to  hear. 

Thy  hand  invested  in  their  azun?  robes, 

Thy  breath  m.ade  buoyant  yonder  circling  globes. 
That  bound  and  blaze  along  the  elastick  wires, 
That  viewless  vibrate  on  celestial  lyres. 

And  in  that  high  and  radiant  concave  tremble. 
Beneath  whose  dome  adoring  hosts  assembk  , 

To  catch  the  notes,  from  those  bright  sphres  that 
flow, 

Which  mortals  dreum  of,  but  which  angels  know*. 

TJIF.  THREE  CHRISTIAN  VIRTLT.S 
Before  thy  throne,  three  sister  Gmees  kneel  ; 
Their  holy  influence  let  our  bosoms  feel  1 
Faith,  that  with  smiles  lights  up  our  dying  ejes  ; 
Hope,  that  directs  them  to  the  opening  skies  ; 

And  Charity,  the  loveliest  of  tlie  three. 

That  can  assimilate  a  worm  to  thee. 

For  her  our  organ  breathes ;  to  her  we  pay 
The  heart-felt  homage  of  an  humble  lay  ; 

And  while  to  her  symj'honious  chortls  we  string, 
And  Silence  listens  while  to  her  we  sing. 

While  round  thine  altar  swells  our  evening  song. 
And  vaulted  roofs  tlie  dying  notes  prolong. 

The  strain  we  pour  to  her,  wilt  thou  approve, 

For  Love  is  Charity,  and  Tiiou  art  Love. 

In  the  British  Apollo;  we  have  the  following 
verses  on  some  of  the  Signs  in  London. 

“  I’m  amaz'd  at  the  signs. 

As  I  pass  through  the  town; 

To  see  the  odd  mixture, 

A  ^laepie  and  Crotni, 

'I'Uc  IVhale  and  the  Crotc, 

The  Jtazor  and  Hen, 

'I’he  Lep  and  Srrtn  Stars, 

The  Ihble  and  Swan, 

The  aiul  the  Hotlle 
Tlic  Tun  and  the  Lute, 

The  Kaple  and  Child 
TIic  Shovel  and  Bool. 


PAN. 

This  rustic  and  subordinate  deity  claims  our  next 
notice  as  the  supposed  inventor  of  the  musical  instru. 
ment  which  bears  his  name.  The  following  pretty 
fable,  translated  by  Dryden,  from  Ovid’s  Metamor¬ 
phoses,  will,  it  is  hoped,  apologize  for  our  introduc¬ 
ing  this  scrub  of  antiquity  into  such  genteel  society. 
A  nymph  of  late  appeared,  as  Dian  chaste, 

Whose  beaiitious  form  all  other  nymphs  surpass’d  ; 
The  pride  and  joy  of  all  Arcadia’s  plains, 

Belovkl  by  deities,  ador’d  by  swains. 

Syrinx  her  name,  by  Sylvans  oft  pursue*!, 

,\s  oft  would  she  the  wanton  gods  delude. 
Descending  fron  Lyemus,  Pan  admires 
The  matchless  nymph,  and  bums  with  new  desires 
A  crown  of  pine  upon  his  head  he  wore, 

And  vainly  strove  her  pity  to  implore  : 

For,  ’ere  he  could  begin,  she  took  her  flight,  j 

And  wing’d  with  foar,  she  soon  was  out  of  sight ; 
Nor  stay’d  to  bear  the  courtship  of  the  god,  ' 

But  bent  her  course  to  Ladon’s  gentle  flood, 

There  by  the  river  stopp’d,  and  tir’d  before 
Relief  from  water  nymphs  her  prayers  implore. 
Now  while  the  am’rous  god  with  speedy  pace. 

Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  fond  embrace. 

He  fills  bis  arms  with  reeds,  new  rising  on  the  place. 
And  wliile  he  sighs,  his  ill  success  to  find, 

The  tender  canes  were  shaken  by  the  wind, 

Aud  breath’d  a  mournful  air,  unheard  before, 

Which  greatly  Pun  surprized,  yet  pleas'd  him  more. 
Admiring  this  new  music,  Thou,  he  said, 

“  Who  can’st  not  be  tne  partner  of  my  bed, 

At  least  shall  be  the  consort  of  my  mind,  _ 

And  often,  often  to  my  lips  be  join'd  !” 

The  tuneful  reeds  he  form’d,  and  wax'd  with  care, 
Which  still  retain  the  name  of  his  ungrateful  fair. 

A  MAN  OF  CORSEOUENCK. 

A  brow  austere,  a  circumspective  eye 
A  frt-quent  slirug  of  the  os  humeri, 

A  nod  significant,  a  s^tely  gait, 

A  blustring  manner,  and  a  tone  of  weight, 

A  smile  sarcastic,  an  expressive  stare. 

Adapt  all  these  as  time  aRd  place  will  bear, 

Then  rest  assur’d  that  those  of  little  sense 
Will  set  you  down — A  man  of  consequence. 

I.ACON1C  EPITAPH. 

A  literary  gentleman,  lately  deceased,  ordered  the 
following  laconic  Epitaph,  to  be  engraved  on  bis 
tomb-stone,  FINIS. 

MUSICAL  REPOSITORY. 

NO.  60,  newbcrt-street. 

A.  MATHIEU,  has  the  honoiw  to  inform  the  La- 
<l)es  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  that 
he  has  opened  a  Music  Store,  where  will  be  found  an 
assortment  of  Spanish  Guitars,  Lyres,  Harps,  Piano 
Fortes,  kc.  He  has  likewise  a  choice  collection  of 
music  for  the  Piano  Forte,  Flute,  Spanish  Guitar, 
Violin,  $ic.  and  an  assortment  of  the  newest  En¬ 
glish,  French  and  Italian  Songs,  with  tlieir  accompa¬ 
niments  for  the  Piano,  or  for  Oie  Guitar. 

He  will  undertake  to  repair  all  sorts  of  instruments 
and  restore  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  tlieir  first 
state. 

He  also  will  tune  Piano  Fortes. 

A.  M.  respectfully  informs  the  public,  that  he  will 
continue  to  give'lessons  on  the  Spanish  Guitar,&nd  in 
vocal  music.  He  will  spare  no  pains  to  deserve  the  pa¬ 
tronage  which  be  Las  been, and  may  be  honoured  with. 


Tiif.  subscriber  respectfully  informs  his 
friends  and  the  publick,  that  he  continues  the  Printing 
business  at  No.  4,  SvpFOLK-B(;ii.niNG8,  Congress^ 
#/ree/.... Boston — where  he  would  be  happy  to  receive 
all  orders  pert<uuing  to  his  profession. 

BOOKS,  I  CATALOCCES,  I  SHOP  BILLS, 

pamphlets,  I  cards,  I  8TAUE  BlLLSy 

iicc.  &c.  tec. 

J^eally  and  promptly  executed. 

(X^Ilaving  received  a  new  fount  of  MUSIC  TYPE, 
he  is  enabled  to  execute  all  kinds  of  miuie  printing, 
both  vocal  and  instnimental,  on  reasonable  terms. 

THOMAS  BADGER,  Jr. 

-  MUSIC  SCHOOL.  * 

JYo.  3,  aCOLLAY'S  BUILDIJYOS, 
Opposite  the  liead  of  Market-street — Entrance  in  Tre- 
mont-street. 

Mr.  GEORGE  POLLOCK 

Will  instruct  a  few  pupils  on  the  Flute . Terms 

made  known  on  application  at  the 
School  Room. 

Reference  to  Mr.- John  R.  Parker,  at  the  Franklin 
Music  Warehouse,*  No.  6,  Milk-street,  Boston. 

SEMINARY 

For  the  imtruction  of  Ladies, 

IK  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

MR.  BAILEY  would  respectfully  inform  his  patron*, 
and  the  Ladies  of  Boston,  that  he  intends,  on 
THURSDAY,  Ath  of  May  next,  at  So’clock,  P. 
M.  to  open  a  Seminary  of  the  above  description,  at 
the  Boylston  School~Hous<,  Fort  Hill-.-upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan : 

The  Seminary  will  be  opened  for  two  quarters. 
The  First  Quarter  will  lie  devoted  to  learning  the  Ru¬ 
diments  of  Music — to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Intervals  of  the  Diatonic  and  Chromatic  Scales— the 
Major  and  Minor  Keys,  or  Modes,  and  how  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  key  of  any  piece  of  music  philosophically — 
to  ascertain  the  best  {msition  of  the  diflTerent  organs  of 
speech,  or  of  articulate  sounds— the  lungs,  windpipe, 
or  larynx,  tiie  glottis,  throat  palate,  teeth,  tongue,  lips, 
and  nostrils  ;  and  the  peculiar  office  or  action  of  each 
to  produce  tlie  richest,  mellowest,  the  most  flexible, 
and  pleasing  tones — to  a  correct,  practical  knowledge 
of  the  tune,  time,  and  accent  of  notes — to  a  forcible, 
and  clear  articulation— to  a  correct,  handsome,  and 
fashionable  pronunciation — and  to  the  practice  of  va¬ 
rious  pieces  of  Sacred  Music. 

The  Second  Quarter  will  be  almost  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  learning,  in  a  correct  and  graceful  manner, 
some  of  the  choicest  and  most  fashionable  Songs  and 
Duets  of  the  present  day. 

The  Piano  Forte  accompaniments  will  form  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  learning  any  Song  or  Duet  without  that  In¬ 
strument,  though  arranged  particularly  for  it — because 
every  Lady,  who  bestows  suitable  attention  upon  the 
subject,  will  be  able  to  sing  the  pieces  accurately,  eith¬ 
er  with  or  without  the  Piano  Forte. 

The  knowledge  acquired  at  this  .Seminary  will  great¬ 
ly  facilitate  the  progress  of  those  Ladies  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction  on  the  Piano  Forte,  or  who  may 
hereafter  take  lessons  on  that  InstrumeRi. 

As  the  Quarter  of  each  individual  will  terminate  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  be  important  for  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  and  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  apportunity, 
to  attend  at  the  opening  of  tlie  First  Quarter. 

Days  and  hotu's  of  attendance — Thursday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoons,  from  3  to  5  er  6  o^ciock,  as  may  be 
thought  expedient. 

Concerning  terms  of  Tuition,  Books,  ftc.  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  bad  by  calling  at  the  aforesaid  School- 
house.  May  *. 


